DECENTRALIZATION & SELF-GOVERNMENT
Passing from the general to the particular and the con-
crete, the rational idealist'finds himself confronted by the
following questions. First, by what means can the prin-
ciple of self-government be applied to the daily lives of
men and women? Second, to what extent is the self-
government of the component parts of a society compatible
with its efficiency as a whole? And, thirdly, if a central
organization is needed to, co-ordinate the activities of the
self-governing parts, what is to prevent this organization
from becoming a ruling oligarchy of the kind with which
we are only too painfully familiar?
The technique for self-government all round, self-
gpvernment for ordinary people in their ordinary avoca-
tions, is a matter which we cannot profitably discuss unless
we have a clear idea of what may be called the natural
history and psychology of groups. Quantitatively, a group
differs from a crowd in size; qualitatively, in the kind and
intensity of the mental life of the constituent individuals.
A crowd is a lot of people; a group is a few. A crowd has
a mental life inferior in intellectual quality and emotionally
less under voluntary control than the mental life of each of
its members in isolation. The mental life of a group is not
inferior, either intellectually or emotionally, to the mental
life of the individuals composing it and may, in favourable
circumstances, actually be superior.
The significant psychological facts about the crowd are
as follows. The tone of crowd emotion is essentially orgi-
astic and dionysiac. In virtue of his membership of the
crowd, the individual is released from the limitations of his
personality, made free of the sub-personal, sub-human
world of unrestrained feeling and uncriticized belief.^ To
be a member of a crowd is an experience closely akin to
alcoholic intoxication. Most human beings feel^a craving
to escape from the cramping limitations of their ego, to
take periodical holidays from their all too familiar, all too
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